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BEGINNINGS 


by Robert Cates 

The year was 1909; the Sierra Club High Trip to Yosemite with John Muir had been a 
rousing success, and in the exuberance of that happy season three gentlemen from the 
Southland announced their intention to organize a Southern California Section of the 
Sierra Club. Three of the original notices which Willoughby Rodman, Clair S. Tappaan, 
and Russ Avery so confidently mailed to local Club members survive in the Chapter 
archives. In part it reads as follows: 

n 0n Thursday, September 9th, at 1:30 p.m. at A1 Levy's Cafe, Third and Main Streets, 
Los Angeles, a reunion luncheon will be held, and immediately thereafter the 
organization of the Southern California section of the Sierra Club will be perfected. 

"All members of the Sierra Club and mountain lovers are requested to be present and 
participate." 

The formation of the first chapter in the Sierra Club seemed assured at this point. 
After all, attorney Rodman was not just a passive member grown temporarily zealous, but 
a full fledged elected member of the Board of Directors, the only one from Southern 
California. This put him on an equal footing with such distinquished Bay Area 
directors as Professor A. G. McAdie, Professor Joseph N. Le Conte, Mr. William E. 
Colby, Professor William F. Bade, Professor George Davidson, and Mr. E. T. Parsons, as 
well as the President of the Club, John Muir. 

Rodman had tried to form a Southern California chapter before, rally it seems to have 
been thwarted by a short-coming in the club bylaws. Describing a November, 1903, 
ascent of Mt. San Antonio (Old Baldy) with Clair Tappaan and five other local club 
members in the Sierra Club Bulletin of the following June, Rodman wrote: 

"But I must mention one circumstance. By that campfire in a windy canyon of the 
Sierra Madre the Southern California Section of the Sierra Club was born. . . 

"I shall not at this time trouble the readers of the Bulletin with an account of the 
work performed by the section since its organization, but state that we hope in the 
future to accomplish even more." 

Had Rodman only troubled the readers with some additional details, we might have a 
better idea of why this attempt failed. Instead, we must base our conclusions on 
circumstantial evidence. According to the 1967 Sierra Club Handbook, in 1905 the club 
bylaws "were amended to authorize formation of a Southern California Section." One can 
only conjecture that the earlier attempt was aborted due to the failure of the club’s 
operating rules to legalize the formation of chapters. 

With this hurdle surmounted by the 1905 bylaws revision, the confident Rodman 
evidently sent a notice of intent to his fellow board members. At least there survives 
in the Chapter archives a hand- written reply from Club Secretary Will Colby dated 
September 7th, 1909, that appears to confirm this conclusion. Although this attempt 
also was doomed to failure, Colby’s letter is worth reproducing, for it expresses both 
the flavor of the early Sierra Club and a certain reservation that has been recurrent 
down through the years about decentralization of the Club through the formation of 
semi-autonomous chapters: 

"To the Southern California members of the Sierra Club: 

"We are glad to learn that the members of the Sierra Club residing in Southern 
California are about to act in pursuance of the authorization conferred by the Club’s 
constitution and will form a Southern California Section of the Sierra Club. We fully 
appreciate that there are many matters of local interest connected with your nearby 
forests and mountains which require the attention that only a local organization can 
properly give. This field, covering local walks and outings and co-operative 
protection of nearby forests and objects of scenic interest, together with the 
spreading of accurate information concerning these matters, is certain to be occupied 
by some organization before long. We have felt that the growing need for such an 
organization could be very appropriately filled by the formation of a section of the 
Sierra Club. By this means there will be immediately available a large nucleus 
composed of those who are already familiar with and interested in these very objects in 
a broader way and who can contribute their knowledge and experience to the advantage of 
the local body. And, in turn, the consequent increase of membership and awakening of 
interest in the objects and work of the parent Club will tend to strengthen the latter 
as well. 

"We feel certain that our Southern California members are too loyal to lose eight of 
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the importance and splendid character of the work which is being performed by the main 
Club and we are equally confident that the Southern California Section will constantly 
receive inspiration and strength because of its affiliation with an organization which 
has ever since its inception been honored by the guidance of the 'prince of 
mountaineers* - John Muir. 

"With all good wishes and assurance of the hearty good will of the Sierra Club, I 
remain Very Sincerely, 

Wm. E. Colby 
Secretary of the Sierra Club" 

With such an apparently bright future before it, a certain mystery surrounds the 
failure of the southern section to catch on. Our only hint of what happened is supplied 
by the recollections of Phil Bernays, the man who can rightly be called the "Father of 
our Chapter". In an oral history conducted by Dick and Jean Searle in 1968, Bernays 
recalled how Clair Tappaan related that after the successful meeting at Levy*s Cafe the 
initial Southern California Section outing was planned for a climb of San Gorgonio 
Mountain. The scheduled date happened to fall on the hottest day of the year, 
resulting in only the leader showing up. Such was the ignominious end of the first 
attempt to form a local chapter. 

Two more years were to pass before a young retailer of art supplies, Phil Bernays, 
and fellow Sierran William Boland, were to rejuvenate and carry to fruition the 
movement for a Southern Section. After relating the sad story of failure to Bernays 
and Boland, Tappaan directed our founders to Willoughby Rodman, who supplied them with 
the addresses of the members then residing in Southern California. Cards were sent 
out, this time assuring everyone that they would not attempt to climb San Gorgonio. 

About 75 club members met on the evening of November 1st, 1911, of which the 
requisite 50 signed the petition (the original of which is in our Chapter Archives) to 
form a Southern California Section of the Sierra Club. A Local Excursions schedule was 
prepared immediately, with the first outing conducted on November 12th, a 13-1/2 mile 
walk up the Arroyo Seco, thence to Glendale via Sycamore Canyon. It seems only fitting 
that the 27 participants were led by Clair Tappaan, the first Chairman of the Executive 
Committee and one of the men who originally attempted to form the first chapter of the 
Sierra Club in 1903- 
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Ottmar Goebel (1902-81) rendered this scene of Inspiration Point and Muir Peak in the 
San Gabriel Mountains as it would have appeared in the 1930s near the end of the "Great 
Hiking Era". Slerrans often rode the Mt. Lowe Railway to this popular trailhead. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY: 75 YEARS OF THE SIERRA CLUB IN THE SOUTHLAND 
By James Harris 

In 1911 the city of Los Angeles had only 300,000 residents, plenty room to grow, 
and big plans for the future. City engineer William Mulholland was in the middle of 
constructing an engineering wonder - a 300 mile pipeline to "import" water from the 
Owens Valley. The city f s chamber of commerce was busy recruiting tens of thousands of 
new residents with a national advertising campaign promising "the most desirable of 
climates" and plenty of Jobs for "men and women who are able to do anything a little 
better than the other fellow." 

In the dusty suburb of Hollywood, the Nestor Film Company, which had arrived just the 
year before, was already expanding its first "studio." 

On November 1 of that year, 75 Sierra Club members gathered in an attorney’s office 
in downtown for a specially called meeting. With an ambitious optimism reflecting the 
spirit of their community, they signed a petition calling for creation of their own 
local chapter, the first in the history of the parent club, which had been founded in 
San Francisco in 1892. 

From its modest beginnings, the Angeles Chapter, following the destiny of its host 
city, has grown and grown again. On November 1, 1986, when it celebrated its 75th 
anniversary, the Angeles can boast of being the oldest and largest Sierra Club chapter. 
With a membership of more than 46,000, it comprises fully 12 % of the total club. 

Today the chapter has 68 separate committees, groups and sections, ranging from Inner 
City Outings to 100 Peaks, from Mountaineering Training to the 20's and 30's Singles. 
The chapter’s Conservation Committee has 28 separate task forces working on problems 
including land fills, groundwater pollution, urban parks. Mono Lake and forest 
practices. With more than 2,000 activities scheduled in 1986, the chapter is the 
world’s largest outings organization. 

Angeles Chapter leaders are proud of their chapter, not for its sheer size, but for 
the innovative role it has played in development of the parent club. It was the first 
to build its own lodge (Muir Lodge-1913) and have specialized activity groups such as 
the Rock Climbing Section (1934) and Ski Mountaineering Section (1935). It was the 
first chapter to have a separate Singles Section (1968) and to hire its local conserva¬ 
tion lobbyist (1969) and to organize a Basic Mountaineering Training Course (1963). 

Durings its early years, the chapter lagged behind its San Francisco counterpart in 
conservation activities, but made up for it with a series of hard-fought local battles 
in the last two decades. And it was Angeles Chapter member (and former Si^ra Club 
President) Nate Clark who pioneered the concept of preparing an environmental? impact 
report to challenge a major development project in a wilderness area (San Jacinto 
Tramway Project, 1947, 1951). 

During its 75 years, the Angeles Chapter has changed considerably in orientation, as 
the membership responded to the rapid development of Southern California. 

The chapter was founded in 1911 as the "Southern California Section." In June, 1911, 
the annual report of the club Secretary, William E. Colby, said, "...some of the 
members in Los Angeles have become interested in having local walks in the south, and 
it is hoped that their efforts will meet with success." The club had 1400 members at 
that time. A year later the annual report said, "The Southern Section of the Club has 
evidently been organized on a permanent basis and is conducting a series of well- 
attended and enjoyable walks and excursions." The club had 1527 members by then. 

The main purpose of creating the new chapter was to give the Los Angeles members the 
status and authority to manage their own activities and to encourage more local hikes 
and member participation. 

By 1954, the Southern California Section name had become outdated because of the 
formation of the Riverside Chapter (1932, now known as the San Gorgonio Chapter), San 
Diego Chapter (1948), and Los Padres Chapter (1952). So the Southern California Chap¬ 
ter's name was changed to Angeles Chapter. 

In 1911 Southern California was a hiker's paradise. There weren't many good roads, 
and few could affort a "machine" (automobile), but a short trip on the Pacific Electric 
"Red Cars" took you to the outskirts of the city, where you could stroll through the 
gentle oak covered slopes of the Santa Monica Mountains. The more adventurous used the 
incline railway up 5,600-foot Mt. Lowe to begin a hike in the cool forest and airy 
summits of the San Gabriel Mountains. 

Los Angeles was a city of newcomers and there were half-a-dozen hiking clubs. But 
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the Sierra Club members considered their group special. It had been founded by the 
legendary John Muir and a group of San Francisco intellectuals. (Among this group 
were: William Beatty, Chief Justice of the State Supreme Court; Warren Olney, a future 
Governor of Calfornia; David Starr Jordan and John C. Branner, each of whom were to 
serve as President of Stanford University; John and Joseph LeConte, founders of the 
University of California; and Cornelius Bradley, a UC Professor of Rhetoric and father 
of future Sierra Club President Harold Bradley.) 

The new-born Southern California Section quickly organized a full schedule of outings 
and began construction of a mountain lodge in a then-remote foothill canyon of the San 
Gabriel Mountains. Built entirely by members, Muir Lodge was completed in 1913* Al¬ 
though John Muir never saw the structure, he did contribute $50 after learning it was 
to be named in his honor. (The elderly Miur did drop in at an Angeles Chapter evening 
meeting in 1913, the year before his death.) 

In the pre-automobile era, the comfortable lodge proved instantly popular for weekend 
gatherings. Members reached it by taking the San Gabriel spur of the Pacific Electric 
line to the sleepy village of Arcadia. There they walked or rented a mule from the 
Chantry farm for the seven-mile trek up the forested canyon. 

Sadly, the beloved lodge was destroyed by flood in March, 1938. Now only the dedica¬ 
tion sequoia tree, grown to 50 feet in height, remains on the site, a short walk from 
the busy suburb of Sierra Madre. 

Chapter membership reached 300 in 1920 and 1200 in 1930. During this period, chapter 
activities reflected members' interests. There were many hikes, ranging from one or 
two miles to 20-mile hikes over 11,500-foot Mt. San Gorgonio. Members were also 
science minded: two 1927 events were a "telephotograph demonstration at the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Building" and a "high voltage demonstration" at the California 
Institute of Technology in Pasadena. There, the schedule noted, "Through the kindness 
of Dr. Sorenson we will have the opportunity to see manufactured lightning, one of the 
marvels of electrical accomplishment in the last few years." 

The Schedule also included ice skating parties at the Winter Garden Ice Palace, 
horseback riding and swimming parties at Manhattan Beach said Balboa Island. Most 
listings gave detailed instructions on getting to the destination via the correct 
Pacific Electric line. On trips to the mountains and other remote regions, autos were 
used, and the schedule noted "Drivers of private machines will please give early notice 
of available seats." 

Then, as now. Sierra Club outings offered a pleasant way for individuals to meet 
members of the opposite sex. In addition to its outdoor activities, the Angeles 
Chapter scheduled several "informal" and "semiformal" dances each month. 

Weekend outings at Muir Lodge, which featured sing-alongs, cookouts, and day hikes, 
were popular with single men and women. A founding member of the chapter, Phil 
Bemays, recalled that young couples often enjoyed watching the sunset from the front 
porch where the view "inspired a good many to matrimony." 

Engagements, marriages and birth announcements of club members were proudly chron¬ 
icled in the early chapter schedules (1911-46) and later in the monthly Southern 
Sierran . During the late twenties, four to five engagements and weddings were 
announced in each quarterly schedule. 

The March, 1947, Southern Sierran noted that at the annual chapter Valentine's Day 
dance, "A delightful tradition was enacted . . ♦ and cobles who had married within the 
club were called forward." Twenty-two couples stepped forward - an impressive number, 
considering that chapter membership totaled only 1,700. 

Reflecting societal changes, the Valentine's Day dance has faded into history. Now 
the 20's and 30's Singles Section of the chapter holds an annual "Love Stinks" beach¬ 
front walk at Marina del Rey. In 1985, 400 people attended, and four separate leaders 
were required to monitor the crowd, which stretched out a half-mile along the sidewalk 
during the short walk. 

During the 1920s right up into the *50s, like most social clubs of the era, the 
chapter subtly discriminated against minorities. Although no written policies barred 
Blacks or other minorities, all new applicants were carefully screened and those who 
did not meet the chapter's arbitrary standard were not accepted. 

Nate Clark, 80, one of the chapter's oldest active members, remembers the period. 
Clark was already a Sierra Club member when he move to Los Angeles in 1930 to join the 
faculty of the University of Southern California. 

"In those days to join the Sierra Club, you needed the sponsorship of two current 
members. And in the Angeles Chapter, you had to pass screening by the Membership 



Committee. This meant coming to one of the weekly Friday night dinners at a downtown 
Los Angeles cafeteria," he said. 

During the evening, the applicant was watched closely for table maimers and deport¬ 
ment and was asked questions about his background. 

Clark 8aid an early hiking acquaintance was excluded because he was "only a letter- 
carrier." Most of the club members were professionals — doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
professors, teachers — and some people considered a letter carrier too humble a 
position. "Everyone liked him, and he often joined us on hikes, but he couldn’t get 
approval of the membership committee. Years later, after the War, they let him in and 
he became a major figure in the Chapter." 

A small group of members, including Clark, disapproved of the chapter’s discrimina¬ 
tory membership policy. Matters came to a head in 1959 when several chapter members 
sponsored a black as an applicant. The chapter’s appointed membership committee rejec¬ 
ted the woman and the integration-minded members appealed the decision to the Board of 
Directors of the Sierra Club. 

At the time Clark was President of the national club and easily obtained a board 
ruling that the applicant should be admitted and that any discrimination against minor¬ 
ities was unacceptable. However, the board declined to amend the club by-laws to 
specifically state that anyone was eligible for membership, regardless of race or 
religion. 

"The consensus was that there was no need for such a statement. The club had always 
welcomed all people who supported its ideals and activities. Furthermore, the club was 
not chartered to be in the business of discrimination versus integration," he said. 

An avid backpacker, Clark recalled that in the early days, food was primitive and 
club members made their own packs and sleeping bags. 

"We ate a lot of dried food, dried apples, dried beef. There weren’t any freeze- 
dried foods and before World War II, there wasn’t any nylon material, lug soles or 
aluminum backpacks. Pack frames were made from wood. For the horizontal members, you 
soaked maple flooring strips in water for several weeks and then dried them in a vise 
so they assumed a curved shape. You nailed these to hickory vertical strips. Over 
this you sewed a canvas pack, usually surplus from World War I. 

"Our boots were almost knee-high, with smooth leather soles. To get traction we 
nailed in hob nails. Sometimes with wear, the nails came through the bottom of the 
boot and stuck your foot," he said. 

Stephen Fox, in his book, John Muir and His Legacy: The American Conservation Move¬ 
ment, noted about the Sierra Club in the 1930s: 

Since Muir’s time, it had become a quiet, largely social organiza¬ 
tion and even lost its traditional connection with mountaineering.... 

Individual members like (William) Colby still did their duty, but as 
an organization it seldom bestirred itself in active conservation 
fights. In the 1930’s most of the 3000 members were middle-aged 
Republicans. To attract a new generation, annual dues were halved 
for those under the age of 21. 

The meetings of the Southern California Chapter...were better 
attended - because they were more fun. On weekends there were dance 
parties at the Muir Lodge...and monthly parties in Los Angeles... 

Clark recalled that the historic feud between Northern and Southern California had 
its co un terpart in a rivalry between the Angeles and the San Francisco chapters. 

"From the early days, the Angeles Chapter got the reputation of being a socially 
oriented group which was less active in conservation thean the San Francisco folks. At 
times, several club directors, including Ansel Adams, commented that it would be good 
for our group to get more involved in conservation," he said. 

The Angeles Chapter finally did get involved in two major conservation battles 
immediately after World War II. The struggles centered around Southern California's 
two highest peaks, Mt. San Jacinto and San Gorgonio Mountain. Both battles were to 
continue, off and on, until the mid-1960s. 

San Gorgonio Mountain, a two hour drive from Los Angeles, had long been a favorite 
hiking spot for the club and other groups. Known affectionately as "Greyback," it 
boasted forested slopes, several alpine lakes and spectacular views of the valleys and 
the desert and a snow-capped summit every winter. When, in 1946, a local developer 
submitted a proposal for a large ski resort on the mountain to the U.S. Forest Service, 
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the chapter and other outdoor groups rose up In arms. 

When the hearing began, Clark noticed that much of the testimony was repetitive and 
based on aesthetic or emotional reasons. 

n It was just one person after another getting up and saying how he liked going there 
and how the ski resort would spoil everything. Nobody had any technical or economic 
arguments against the proposed development. It seemed to me the developer 
underestimated, or perhaps chose to suppress, the impact of a big resort with its road, 
traffic, machinery, noise, restaurants, maybe a hotel and a whole village of 
development." 

Using his engineering background, Clark put together a presentation detailing the 
extent of the impact. He described the high-voltage power line that would be needed, 
the amount of road building and excavation, problems of avalanches, maintenance, 
safety, rescue, and first aid in the remote area. There was no helicopter rescue 
service then. 

This early version of the environmental impact report had a strong impact on the 
Forest Service officials, who had only sketchy information from the developer. In 1948 
the chief forester ruled against the development, retaining the area's primitive 
status. 

The club fought successfully for the mountain again in 1962, when other developers 
revived the ski resort plan. Finally in 1964, when the first Federal Wilderness Area 
act was passed, the area was increased to 34,000 acres and reclassified from "wild 
area" to "wilderness area," assuring its permanent protection. 

Clark perfected his concept of the environmental impact report in the battle to 
preserve the wilderness character of Mt. San Jacinto. This mountain is really an 
elevated sea of peaks, with streams, fine forests, meadows and an area of alpine 
wilderness that is unsurpassed in the desert region* Four of its summits are over 
10,000 feet altitude and most of the area is above 8,400 feet. The Sierra Club and 
other organizations had worked hard for years to protect its grandeur and solitude. 

The mountalntop was an existing state park, surrounded by a U.S. Forest Service 
Wilderness Area. The mountain mass contains five separate ecological zones, and an 
altitude range from the desert to over 10,800 feet. 

In the late 1930s, a group of Palm Springs businessmen formed an investment company 
for the purpose of building a "winter park" high on the mountain with a restaurant, 
amusement center and other resort facilities and possibly a hotel. It would be 
connected to Palm Springs by an aerial tramway. 

The site chosen for the proposed resort was near Long Valley, at the top of the great 
cliffs on the east side of the mountain — at the very heart of the wilderness — a 
remote and hard-to-reach campsite. 

The businessmen argued that the construction project would create jobs and establish 
Palm Springs {then a sleepy desert village) as a major tourist attraction. 

The Angeles Chapter waged an all-out fight against the proposal. Some leaders felt 
that the tramway could be challenged on safety ground - it would not be safe in an 
earthquake or in high winds. But Clark, an engineer, carefully reviewed the plans and 
determined that was not the case. As with the San Gorgonio matter, he felt that more 
than an aesthetic appeal was needed. Instead he realized the developers' most 
vulnerable spot was their financing plan. 

Key to the developers' proposal was the assertion that it would attract at least 
575,000 visitors in the early years, generating enough revenue to pay off the bonds. 
The number of visitors was the key to economic feasibility and thus the critical factor 
in selling bonds to finance construction. 

Using existing data on area tourism and travel, Clark calculated with his slide rule 
that the tramway would attract only about half as many riders as projected, not enough 
to pay off the bonds. He prepared an in-depth, statistics-filled 60-page report 
documenting his findings. 

Using existing data from many sources on traffic flows and tourism, Clark calculated 
that the probable patronage would be about 300,000 passengers a year. Then he 
estimated the costs of operation and maintenance. Comparing this with the income from 
that many riders, he concluded that the net income would not be enough to pay off the 
bonds. 

Clark's report, with calculations, tabulations, graphs and a map to document his 
findings, proved to be amazingly accurate. Fourteen years after the tramway had been 
in operation, the annual patronage averaged out to 299,500 - just what he had 
calculated. 
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Using the Clark report to delay approval by the State Securities Commission of sale 
of the bonds to the public, and arguing to the State Parks Department and Forest 
Service that the mountain should remain undeveloped for conservation reasongs, the 
chapter was able to delay the proposal for more than a decade. In the end, however, 
they won only a partial victory. The tramway was build in 1963, but without the hotel 
or any of the elaborate resort features first proposed and the wilderness values were 
saved and are now protected. 

In 1965, just as Clark's report predicted, the tramway had serious financial 
difficulties from lack of riders. Today, after several refinancings, it is still in 
operation and has become a popular trailhead for hikers who enjoy the still-unspoiled 
mountaintop. 

The 1960s were a time of tremendous expansion for the Angeles Chapter and the parent 
club. In I960 the chapter had only 3600 members, and nearly all of the club's 15,000 
members resided in California. By 1970 the Sierra Club had chapters in all 50 states 
with a total membership of 75,000 and the Angeles Chapter had soared to 15,000. 

Les Reid, Angeles Chapter Executive Committee Chair, 1974-76, and former member of 
the club's Board of Directors, said it was the big, we 11-publicized issues of the '60s, 
the Grand Canyon dams and the Redwood National Park, that drew people to the club. 
Under the leadership of visionary activist Dave Brower, the club had placed full-page 
advertisements in national newspapers protesting federal government plans to build huge 
dams that would flood portions of the Grand Canyon. 

"Those ads and the surrounding publicity brought a lot of attention to the club. We 
got a lot of new members. And these were people who were joining for conservation 
purpose8," Reid said. 

With a new influx of members in the 1960s, the character and composition of the 
Angeles Chapter changed. Whole new groups and sections blossomed, including: Sierra 
Singles (1968), the Orange County Group (1961), Basic Mountaineering Training Committee 
(1963), Bicycle Touring (1968), River Touring Committee (1969), Chapter History 
Committee (1970), and Leadership Training (1968). The Angeles schedule went from 12 to 
48 pages (it now has 120). In 1969 the chapter hired its first conservation 
coordinator, who was assigned to work on local issues. 

The dramatic growth of the chapter meant a wide range of new activities and increased 
local political power. But it also brought an end to the intimate, clubby- ptmosphere 
the members had enjoyed for so long. As John Mendenhall, a chapter leader in the '30s 
and '40s put it, "It used to be that you could go the the Friday night chapter dinners 
and know everybody there. It has changed from one local chapter to a bunch of separate 
groups." 

Reid acknowledged the change. "It's true, it wasn't just the same group of people 
anymore. At each meeting you saw new faces. I was always for growth, though. It 
brought new life into the club. It expanded our range. Now we could get involved in 
dozens of conservation projects, not just one or two." 

Reid saw Earth Day, April 20, 1970, as a watershed. "We had activities going cm all 
over the country. Every campus had a teach-in. It marked the beginning of a whole new 
era. There could never have been an Earth Day in the 1950s." 

The dramatic increase in chapter membership reflected the massive growth in Southern 
California. The combined population of Los Angeles and Orange counties grew from 3 
million in 1940 to 6.5 million in I960 and 8 million in 1975. What had once been a 
vast chaparral wilderness had turned into an endless maze of shopping centers, housing 
tracts, parking lots and freeways. As the housing developments filled up the valleys 
and crept up the hillsides, they began to devour canyon and mountain hiking areas and a 
new series of conservation battles began. 

Jill Swift, a chapter conservation activist for the past 18 years, said the change 
provoked members into action. 

"We had some beautiful wooded hillsides where people had been going hiking for 
decades. Everyone just assumed it was public land. Then one day they showed up and 
bulldozers had taken out the oak trees and were carving in roads. Everyone would say 
'But they can't do this! 1 But they could, because it was private land." 

For Swift herself, the catalyst was a plan by the City of Los Angeles to widen 
scenic, two-lane, ridge-topping Mulholland Drive into a four-lane thoroughfare. This 
would literally pave the way for massive building in the then-undeveloped Santa Monica 
Mountains, the crowded city's bacljyard. 

In August, 1971, she organized a march on Mulholland Drive that drew 5,000 people. 
It was a turning point for the Angeles Chapter. For the first time it had gotten 




Involved in opposing local land development* Conservation had come home. It was no 
longer a fight for a park in the mountains or desert, it meant battling the new 
development up the street. Ant it meant opposing real estate agents and developers and 
contractors, some of whom were neighbors and friends. 

"Although I got support from the chapter Conservation Committee and ExCom, feeling in 
the chapter was not unanimous. I got several calls from oldtimers who severely 
criticized me for the march. They said the club didn't have any business stopping 
local developments, it should concentrate on saving wilderness land. They felt a local 
protest would f dilute* the strength of the club." 

But the march was a huge success. It swung many local politicians over to the side 
of protecting the mountains and produced many new activists for the cause. The chapter 
created a new Santa Monica Mountains Task Force. Finally, on November 10, 1978, 
Congress created the santa Monica Mountains National Recreation Area. 

The SMMNRA is the most heavily used National Park facility in the nation. On a 
summer weekend, more than 2 million people use its beaches, trails and picnic areas. 

As the *70s wore on, the Chapter became involved in more and more local issues. 
These included: 

—the successful battle against the proposed Palmdale International Airport; 

—the fight to stop oil drilling in the Pacific Palisades (still going on); 

—the campaign to prevent development of the Ballona Wetlands, the last wild, 
marshland areas left in Los Angeles County (partially successful, a greatly scaled- 
back development is now under construction); 

—modification of a new, high-growth county general plan. 

The chapter even got involved in a battle to block a freeway - the proposed Malibu- 
Whitnall Freeway. It would have plowed through the Pacific coast by Malibu and 
destroyed a remote, unspoiled canyon that is now in Malibu Creek State Park. With 
strong chapter support, the highway was deleted from the state's Master Transportation 
Plan in 1971. 

But most of the freeways were build in the 1950s and '60s; why did the chapter wait 
until 1970 to get involved in an anti-freeway fight? And why did the chapter wait 
until 1970 to form its first anti-air pollution task force? Smog has plagued Southern 
California since World War II. 

Robin Ives, a math professor at Harvey Mudd College and a chapter conservation 
activist since the 1960s remembers the period. 

"Of course we hated smog. But the feeling then (the '50s and early '60s) was that we 
just couldn't do much about it. It was a big problem, and the chapter was small. 

"It just wasn't- in the tradition of the chapter to get involved in local political 
issues like that. Remember, until the late '60s, the chapter had primarily been an 
outings organization. When the chapter grew, a new group of people came in. They got 
involved in the committees and got elected to the ExCom and changed the outlook of the 
chapter. We're very political now." 

In 1986 Angeles Chapter is involved in a wide range of conservation efforts ranging, 
literally, from the desert to the mountains to the ocean. The Coastal Waters Task 
Force is working to stop city pollution of Santa Monica Bay. In 1983 the Toyon Task 
Force successfully blocked city plans to create a new, giant city dump in Griffith 
Park, one of the nation's largest city parks. The chapter is leading the fight to 
create a new national park in the Mojave Desert and has worked closely with Senator 
Alan Cranston's office in drafting a new desert park bill. The chapter is also 
involved in issues ranging from groundwater pollution to toxic wastes to mass transit. 

The chapter has become a true community organization, with a number of outreach 
programs. The R.OJLD. Committee (Recreational Outdoor Accessibility for the Disabled) 
brings people with disabilities into the outdoors. The Inner City Outings Committee 
works with local civic, religious and governmental agencies to bring inner city 
youngsters on wilderness outings. The Scouting Committee sponsors Sierra Club Explorer 
Mountaineering Posts in the two-county area. 

There are sections for ice skating, natural science, river touring, and families with 
children. There are three separate singles gfoups with more than 3,500 members. 

As Southern California continues to grow - projections show the area brimming with 18 
million people by the year 2,000 - the pressures on the environment will intensify. In 
the last 20 years the Angeles Chapter has grown into a potent local political force. 
The next 20 years promise an even greater challenge. 

Jim Harris is a member of the Angeles Chapter's Publicity Committee. 
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A SIERRA CLUB WHO'S WHO 


by Robert Cates, John W. Robinson, 
and John Ripley 

Space limitations preclude the authors from listing all, or even a majority, of those 
individuals who have contributed to the success of the Sierra Club. What kind of rules 
can be used to insure that all who deserve mention get their due? The criteria finally 
adopted were simple and arbitrary. The listed individuals must have done something 
"noteworthy", whatever that means, and have a career that completed or started more 
than 20 years ago. Now that the rules are perfectly clear, the biographers apologize 
in advance to those deserving persons we have inadvertently omitted. (*) denotes 
deceased. 

ADAMS, ANSEL* (1902-1984) - World famous photographer whose images have graced the 
pages of Sierra Club publications since the 1930s. As a young man, Adams was employed 
by the club as caretaker of LeConte Lodge in Yosemite Valley. His lanky form, weighed 
down by photo gear, was a familiar figure on the High Trips. Taking an active interest 
in the club's administration, he served on the Sierra Club Board of Directors 1934-71. 

AKAWIE, RICHARD - Not only has Dick shouldered the responsibility for the chapter's 
outings schedule since 1967, he has also been a particularly active leader for the 
Hundred Peaks, Desert Peaks, and Sierra Peaks sections, attaining emblem status in all 
three sections. 

ALBRIGHT, HORACE MARDEN (1890- ) - This Angeles Chapter member is one of the great 
personages of the American conservation movement. In 1913 he entered public service as 
a confidential clerk to the Secretary of the Interior and quickly moved into league 
with Stephen Mather to establish the National Park Service in 1916, with which he was 
to serve directly until 1933* He was the second Director of the National Park Service, 
1929-33, and has served in many advisory capacities since. A recipient of the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom, Albright is an Honorary Vice-President of the Sierra 
Club, which honored him with the John Muir Conservation Award in 1986. 

A1INEUS, THOMAS - Tom has been leading outings since he joined the club in 1955. As 
chapter chair in 1959 he took an important, positive role in the controversial issue of 
race discrimination revolving around the chapter's Membership Committee policies. In 
this as well as other policy matters he helped guide the chapter through the difficult 
years of transition from primarily a social group toward a conservation-oriented 
organization in tune with national club objectives. 

BAUWENS, GEORGE* - A Bavarian who arrived in Southern California in 1920, Bauwens 
introduced alpine-style skiing to the area. He chaired the Ski Mountaineers, 1936-39, 
during which time he directed construction of the San Antonio and Keller Peak ski huts. 

BERNAYS, PHILIP* - The "Father of the Chapter", Bernays was largely responsible for 
successfully launching the Southern California Section of the Sierra Club in 1911. He 
chaired the chapter in 1918-20, and was often elected to the Board of Directors (1919- 
53; President, 1928-31). The chapter's highest service award is named in his honor. 

BOLAND, WILLIAM PATRICK* - Attorney and co-founder with Bernays of the Southern 
California Section of the Sierra Club in 1911, Boland served on the chapter's Executive 
Committee 1911-13 and 1918. 

BROWER, DAVID ROSS - As Executive Director of the Sierra Club from 1942 to 1969, 
David Brower provided the model for agressive environmentalism upon which much of the 
modern conservation movement is based. His appreciation and manipulation of mass media 
through such ground-breaking concepts as full-page anti-Grand Canyon dams newspaper ads 
and the club's exhibit format books program led directly to the club's conversion from 
a California-regional to a truly national force. Disagreement over Brower's financial 
and administrative methods resulted in a divisive club election battle in 1969 
(commonly referred to as "the Brower affair") and to Brower's resignation that same 
year. He subsequently founded Friends of the Earth and has continued to devote great 
efforts in behalf of conservation causes world-wide. 

CASPERSON, KASPER* - A very active outings leader from the 1920s into the 1940s, Cas- 
person was a prime sponsor of the chapter's Baldy Notch cabin. Around 1924 he designed 
the elegant, weatherproof cast aluminum register boxes later adopted by the national 
club and still located on many remote Sierra summits. 

CHALMERS, D. D.* - Chapter outings leader 1920s-30s. His most famous scheduled trip 
was a 60-mile, 12,500-foot gain, continuous day-hike through the front range of the San 
Gabriel Mountains in 1926. 


/O 


CHARNOCK, IRENE* (1898-1984) - With no assistance from outside sources, Irene rented 
an office next door to the former chapter offices in the Philharmonic Building off 
Pershing Square to accumulate a huge collection of club records that now forms the core 
of the chapter archives. The broad range of these materials may be inferred by the 
many roles assumed by this volunteer extraordinaire: Executive Committee, 1947-50, 
1952, 1957-58; Chapter Chair, 1958; Conservation Committee, 1951-66; Natural Science 
Section Chair; Hundred Peaks Section emblem-holder; Southern Sierran editor, reporter, 
subscription manager; volunteer assistant treasurer; and chair of one-person History 
Committee for many years. 

CLARK, LEWIS - The elder half of the only sibling team to head the Sierra Club, Lewis 
was one of the most active Bay Chapter rock climbers and skiers in the 1930s. He is 
most noted for his long tenure on the Board of Directors, 1933-69* He is the only 
person who has served in all five national Executive Committee positions, including 
President, 1949-51. 

CLARK, NATHAN - Board of Directors, 1955-71; President, 1959-61; co-founder of Sierra 
Club Foundation. The brother of Lewis Clark, Nathan moved to Los Angeles from the Bay 
Area in 1930 and became active in the Ski Mountaineers Section (Chair, 1945). He 
participated on one of the earliest ascents of Baja California's Picacho del Diablo 
(1932), via the then-unclimbed 5th class pinnacle ridge, with an extremely strong 
mountaineering party consisting of Clark, Norman Clyde, Glen Dawson, Jules Eichorn, 
Walter Brem, and Bestor Robinson. He was a key participant in Southern California's 
first two major post-WWII conservation issues, the battles to preserve the San Gorgonio 
and San Jacinto wilderness areas. His work on the latter was particularly noteworthy 
for its technical assessment of the Palm Springs Aerial Tramway, and was instrumental 
in mitigating the more devastating aspects of that project. Nate is currently chairing 
the Pasadena Group. 

CLINCH, NICHOLAS - Now based in the Bay Area, this former Angeles Chapter member is 
widely known as an author, mountaineering book collector, historian, RCS leader, and a 
former Executive Director of the Sierra Club Foundation. Nick is probably best known, 
however, for his participation in expeditions to the high mountains of the world, 
including the first ascent of the highest mountain in Antarctica in 1966. 

CLYDE, NORMAN* (1889-1972) - "The greatest of all Sierra mountaineers”, Norman Clyde 
ascended more than 1000 peaks in his lifetime, including at least 200 first ascents. 
He was a familiar figure on club High Trips, where his propensity for carrying axes, 
shovels, cast iron cookware, as well as volumes of classical literature (in Greek and 
Latin) earned him the sobriquet "the pack that walks like a man". This iron man of the 
mountains was often called upon to locate lost climbers, the most famous instance being 
his discovery of the body of Walter Starr, Jr., among the crags of the Minarets in 
1933* Clyde Minaret, Clyde Spire, Clyde Peak, Clyde Ledge, and Clyde Meadow are some 
of the Sierra wilderness features that now carry his name. 

COLBY, WILLIAM E.* (1875-1964) - Secretary of the Sierra Club from 1900 to 1946 
except for 1917-19 when was President, Colby served a record 49 years on the Board of 
Directors. From a club standpoint, he assumes a role nearly as great as that of John 
Muir. He is credited with founding the outings program with the advent of the High 
Trips in 1901, which he personally led until 1929. A 'Colby mile' became synonymous 
with any day's travel that was longer than originally anticipated. 

COOK, EDGAR* and ELIZABETH* - Active leaders throughout the 1920s, the Cooks founded 
the Friday Night Dinners, which have been running continuously since 1923. Elizabeth 
organized many social functions, while Edgar served on many chapter committees. 

CROWE, HAROLD* (d.1979) and ANN - A bone surgeon by profession, Dr. Harold Crowe 
served on the Board of Directors 1943-46 and 1949-59. During his term as President 
(1951-53), he supported the successful battle against the Dinosaur National Monument 
dam. One of the most popular speakers in the Angeles Chapter, he often hosted chapter 
banquets attended by 600 to 1200 participants. For over 30 years Ann Crowe administered 
the club's Morley Fund to help underpriviledged youths participate in Sierra Club 
outings. 

CURL, ED* (d.1981) - As Chair of the Griffith Park Hikes Committee and active in 
leading these weeknight rambles from 1972 until the night of his death, the ever- 
popular Ed Curl probably came into direct contact with more club members and potential 
members than any Sierra Club leader up to his time. 

DAWSON, ERNEST* (1882-1947) - This well-known Southern California bookdealer was one 
of the most popular leaders ever to serve the chapter. He headed the Local Walks 
Committee 1916-27, and originated the concept of longer trips covering a weekend or 
more in the Southern California mountain and desert backcountry. Often elected to the 



chapter Executive Committee (1916-23, 1926-31), Ernest also served on the Board of 
Directors (1922-37), including a stint as club President (1935-37). As head of a 
special finance committee, Dawson was particularly effective in raising the funds to 
pay for Harwood Lodge. 

DAVSON, GLEN - The leading Southern California rock climber of the 1930s, Glen was a 
charter member of the Rock Climbing and Ski Mountaineers sections. In 1938 he "in¬ 
vented" the Mugelnoos, the first newsletter within the Sierra Club. Following in his 
father Ernest's bootprints, Glen served as a club Director 1937-51, and chaired the 
Chapter Conservation Committee 1949-50. 

DAVSON, MUIR - The younger Dawson brother, Muir was active in the early years of the 
Rock Climbing Section, Ski Mountaineering Section, and the Junior Section Committee. 
Still hiking and skiing, he has been a major supporter of the Angeles Chapter History 
Committee. Muir carries on the tradition of his great bookman father through co- 
ownership of Dawson's Book Shop with his brother Glen. 

EICHORN, JULES - A club Director 1961-67, Bay-area-based Jules Eichom started out as 
one of the premier rock climbers of the 1930s, participating in the pioneer ascents of 
Yosemites's Cathedral Spires with Dick Leonard and Bestor Robinson in 1934. He and 
Glen Dawson formed a famous mountaineering partnership, helping to develop modern 
climbing technizues in the United States. Among his most notable climbs was the first 
ascent of the east face of Mt. Whitney in 1931 when easterner Robert Underhill helped 
introduce modern belaying techniques to Eichom and the other members of this powerful 
climbing party, Glen Dawson and Norman Clyde. 

FARQUHAR, FRANCIS P.* (1887-1972) - Francis was the great historian of the Sierra 
Nevada, but he also contributed much to conservation causes during his long lifetime. 
He worked for the enlargement of Sequoia National Park, was Director of the Save-the- 
Redwoods League, and appeared before congressional committees many times in behalf of 
club preservation efforts. He was President of the club in 1933-35 and again in 1948- 
49. Farquhar edited the Sierra Club Bulletin (precursor of Sierra ) for many years and 
authored The History of the Sierra Nevada. A vigorous outdoorsman, the club's highest 
mountaineering award is named in his honor. 

FINK, R.S. "SAM" - The "perennial grand old man of the mountains" of the Hundred 
Peaks Section, Sam Fink has quietly led several generations of peak-baggers in stalking 
"the list". He has climbed extensively in the West and was recipient of the Francis 
Farquhar Mountaineering Award in 1983* 

FOX, CHARLES* - A charter member, Fox chaired the chapter for eight of its first 14 
years of existence (1916-18, 1921-25). 

GATES, HOWARD - Present-day hikers who meet this witty bird expert on club trips 
probably don't realize that he was one of the most active rock climbers and ski moun¬ 
taineers of the 1930s and *40s. 

GOEBEL, OTTMAR* (1902-1981) - Long-time member and artist whose drawings graced the 
covers of the outings schedules from 1939 to 1955, and which were revived again for 
this Diamond Jubilee Year. He led many trips for the chapter, especially the mid- 
weekers, after his retirement. 

GORIN, JIM - In a long Sierra Club career, Jim Gorin has chaired the chapter three 
times (1948, 1957, 1962). He was also the most capable one-legged rock climber ever to 
venture with the Rock Climbing Section, which he headed in 1944. 

HARWOOD, AURELIA S.* (c.1860-1928) - Becoming active in the chapter during the 1920s, 
Aurelia Harwood simultaneously served on the chapter Executive Committee and the club's 
Board of Directors from 1921 until her death in 1928. She was the first woman 
President of the Sierra Club, 1927-28. Harwood was instrumental in establishing the 
Tahquitz Game Preserve in the San Jacinto Mountains in 1927. Had she survived a few 
years longer her diminutive form might have loomed much greater in directing the 
energies of the chapter into more intensified conservation efforts. 

HEALD, WELDON* (1901-1967) - As Chairperson of both the national and chapter 
conservation committees after WWII, Heald played a pivotal role in the club's evolving 
committment to agressive conservation. He was also one of the country's first 
professional conservation writers. Heald originated the Hundred Peaks Game, becoming 
the first of many who have since attained emblem status in this popular mountaineering 
section. The Angeles Chapter's highest conservation award is named in his honor. 

HUBBARD, RUSSELL and PEGGY - This husband-wife team provided continuous outings lead¬ 
ership for the Angeles Chapter in terms of family-oriented camping trips from the 1930s 
to the late 1970s. 

IVES, ROBIN - Always active in the club's many conservation efforts, Ives' involve¬ 
ment with the Angeles Chapter goes back to the early 1960s. In 1963 he founded the 



Basic Mountaineering Training Course, He chaired the Angeles Chapter in 1975-76. 

JOHNSON, ARTHUR* - Art Johnson helped build Harwood L *dge in 1930 and then 
spearheaded its remodeling in 1949-51. A charter member of the Rock Climbing Section, 
he chaired it through its first 3 years. As head of the chapter’s State Parks 
Committee in 1940, he was instrumental in the creation of Anza-Borrego Desert State 
Park. After WWII, Art continued his multi-faceted club career by chairing the Long 
Beach Group (1946-47) and the Angeles Chapter (1951), and serving on the national Board 
of Directors (1951-54). In 1961 he was awarded the American Motors Conservation Award 
and the chapter’s Weldon Heald Conservation Award. 

JONES, E. STANLEY* and MARION* - Brother and sister team active with the Pasadena 
Group and at the chapter level, particularly during the war years. Stanley chaired the 
chapter in 1939-40, was elected a Director of the club 1940-46, and is primarily known 
for his work in support of the creation of Kings Canyon National Park. In 1944 Marion 
became the first Chairwoman of the chapter. 

JONES, RICHARD - Dick was a boyhood friend of Glen Dawson and became involved in club 
activities at an early age. A gymnast and very strong hiker, in 1937 he led the first 
ascent of North America's most difficult pre-war rock climb, the Mechanic’s Route at 
Tahquitz. 

LEONARD, RICHARD M. - This illustrious Bay Area attorney has been the Honorary Presi¬ 
dent of the Sierra Club since 1976. Leonard joined the Sierra Club in 1930 and served 
on the Board of Directors for over three decades, including a term as President, 1953- 
55. Founder of the Cragmont Climbing Club in 1932, which soon came into the San Fran¬ 
cisco Bay Chapter as the club's first rock climbing section, Leonard's ascent of Higher 
Cathedral Spire was the first modern technical climb in Yosemite Valley. His 
perfection of rope handling techniques, particularly the dynamic belay, was adopted by 
mountaineers throughout North America. Leonard provided key leadership during three of 
the Sierra Club's most important events: the Kings Canyon road, in which he argued the 
case against access roads into wilderness areas; the Dinosaur National Monument dam, 
when as President he successfully led the club to victory and national prominence for 
the first time; and the 'Brower affair', in which he led the forces that removed David 
Brower from the position as the club's Executive Director in 1969. 

LITTON, MARTIN - An early and vocal opponent of the Dinosaur and Grand Canyon dams, 
as well as a leader in the club's reversal on Mineral King (from support to opposition 
of the Disney Corporation's development plans), Litton served on the Board of Directors 
1964-73. Outspoken and controversial, he strongly supported David Brower during the 
"Brower affair" of the late 1960s. 

MARSHALL, GEORGE - Angeles Chapter member who served on the Sierra Club Board of 
Directors throughout the great growth period of the 1960s, including a term as 
President, 1966-67. He was instrumental in forming the Wilderness Society with his 
brother Robert for whom Montana's Bob Marshall Wilderness is named. George was a 
strong supporter of the Wilderness Preservation Act of 1964 that created the wilderness 
system. In addition to Sierra Club activities, he served on Trustees for Conservation, 
the Sierra Club Foundation, and the California Conservation Council. (George is not 
related to Robert R. Marshall; see entry below.) 

MARSHALL, ROBERT R. - Angeles Chapter leader active in the crucial decade 1958-68 
during which the club was transformed into a truly national organization. Important 
leader in the San Gorgonio Wilderness battle of the early 1960s (a founder of Defenders 
of San G. Wilderness); chaired Southern Section of Conservation Committee (predecessor 
of today's So. Cal. Regional Cons. Comm.) 1962-65; supported formation of chapter 
Advisory Council while chapter Chair 1965-66. Marshall was one of the earliest 
instigators in the movement resulting in the departure of David Brower as the club's 
Executive Director. 

MENDENHALL, JOHN* and RUTH - As one of Southern California's earliest technical 
climbers, John Mendenhall made hundreds of notable ascents from 1930 until his death in 
1983. Ruth became John's climbing partner on an RCS trip to Tahquitz Rock in 1938, the 
same year she began a long "career" as head of the Mugelnoos, setting a unique and 
witty style never quite equalled by others. During forty years of club activities, the 
Mendenhalls introduced hundreds of beginners to the mountains. 

MERRILL, SAMUEL* (1868-1948) - As a young man, Sam became fast friends with John Muir 
and stayed at Muir's Martinez ranch. He later moved to Southern California, becoming 
active in chapter affairs (Executive Committee, 1926-35; Chair, 1934-35). The trail 
from Altadena to Echo Mtn., which he maintained for many years, is named in his memory. 

MUIR, JOHN* (1838-1914) - The life and writings of the great naturalist form one of 
the principal underpinnings of the American conservation movement. Forsaking a promi- 
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sing career as an inventor Muir turned to a life of wandering in the wilderness. He 
arrive in California in 1868, and immediately struck out for the Sierra Nevada and 
Yosemite Valley. His initial fame stemmed from his writings on Yosemite, spurred hy his 
concern over exploitation hy agricultural and timber interests. His hundreds of 
magazine articles and eight major volumes of nature writings firmly established Muir as 
the foremost and most eloquent exponent of his time for a philosophy of wilderness 
appreciation. In 1892 he joined a group of University of California intellectuals to 
form a 'Sierra Club*, of which he served as President for the remainder of his life. 
Muir travelled widely, and many geographical features have been named in his honor, 
including Muir Peak, a chaparral-cloaked prominence in the front range of the San 
Gabriel Mountains of Southern California which he ascended in 1878. Muir died of 
pneumonia in Los Angeles on December 24, 1914, one year after the fledgling Southern 
California Chapter of the Sierra Club constructed and named its first lodge in his 
honor. 

RODMAN, WILLOUGHBY* - Los Angeles attorney who served on the Board of Directors 1909- 
15, and who unsuccessfully attempted to start a Southern California Section of the 
Sierra Club in 1903, and again in 1909. 

SEARLE, RICHARD - After becoming active with the Rock Climbing Section in the 1950s, 
and later with the San Fernando Valley Group, Searle, along with Robert R. Marshall, 
became the chief architect in creating the Angeles Chapter's organizational structure 
during the growth period of the 1960s. One of his ideas was the formation of the Chap¬ 
ter Advisory Council. He served on the Executive Committee throughout the late 1960s 
{chapter Chair, 1967), and again with Marshall, became an outspoken critic of then- 
Sierra Club Executive Director David Brower. 

TAPPAAN, CLAIR S.* (1878-1932) - This Superior Court Judge from Los Angeles Served 
the club in many functions: first chapter Chair and leader of the first chapter outing; 
assistant manager of Sierra Club High Trips; Board of Directors 1912 until his death; 
President 1922-24. One of the most familiar sights on the club's annual High Trip was 
the bear-like figure of 'Tap' stepping into the light of the campfire to regale an 
enraptured audience with one of his inimicable "scientific lectures" on the mythical 
Roctivora, Ring Tailed Rusticrustus, Side Hill Guana, Weeping Ibis, or some other of 
his mental creations. The club's largest lodge facility, at Norden in the Sierra 
Nevada, is named in his honor. 

VAN DEGRIFT, TYLER* and ETHEL - Tyler was an early chapter leader (Executive Commit¬ 
tee, 1923-25, 1927-30; Chair, 1928-29), who converted his shoe store over a period of 
years into the first major ski shop in Southern California. He is survived by his 
wife, Ethel Seversen Van Degrift, who as columnist for the L.A. Times and other pub¬ 
lications helped promote the then-new snow sport into a major national institution. 

VAN 00STING, PETER* (d.1985) - Van Oosting chaired the Harwood Lodge Building 
Committee, putting in many long hours of work on the site during the year of 
construction (1930). In addition to years of followup work while sitting several 
Harwood Lodge committees, he served on the chapter's Executive Committee (1929-31, 
1933-34), including two terms as Chair (1930-31 )• 

VERSTEEG, CHESTER* - As a young man, the late Chester Versteeg invested more effort 
in the construction of Muir Lodge than any other member of the club, working 
continuously at the site for the proverbial 40 days and nights. In 1941 he initiated 
desert peaking, which was formalized as the Desert Peaks Section in 1946. Versteeg's 
first love was the Sierra Nevada, and a number of the range's features now carry names 
bestowed by him. 

WERNER, LOUISE and NILES* - This husband/wife team was especially known for their 
Desert Peaks Section trips. Louise wrote extensively about these early outings in 
Desert Magazine. 

WHEELOCK, WALT - Joining the club in the late 1930s, Wheelock has served in many 
capacities, particularly in the outings programs. He helped convert the Hundred Peaks 
"Game" into a committee in 1954, and then into a full-fledged section in 1955, serving 
as its first Chair. 

WILTS, CHUCK and ELLEN - These nationally noted rock climbers were leaders in the 
chapter's climbing and skiing communities from the 1940s through the '70s. Chuck 
edited the climbing guidebook to Tahquitz Rock. 

Y0UNGQUIST, CLIFFORD* - After many years of activity in the Southern California 
Section of the Sierra Club (Executive Committee, 1933-35), Clifford Youngquist 
continued to contribute his talents while on the club's Board of Directors (1955-56, 
1959-62). With Nate Clark he helped formulate road construction policies to minimize 
impact of National Park highways. 


“To explore, enjoy, and render accessible the mountain regions of the Pacific Coast; to publish authentic Information concerning them; 
to enlist the support and co-operation of tho people and the Government In preserving the forests and other natural features of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains." 
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COMMITTEE ON LOCAL EXCURSIONS. 

Pliil S. Rernayn. Chairman. 
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FOUNDING DATES OF ANGELES CHAPTER ENTITIES 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SERVICES 
Executive Committee 1911 

Membership Committee 1924 

Schedule Committee (evolved from 

Committee on Local Excursions) 1932 

Mountaineering Committee (MTC, BMTC) 1963 

Leadership Training Committee 1968 

Chapter History Committee k , .1970 


Trails Committee 




1972 

1981 


f- 

F-ri-ends^of-the Angeles Chapter 

CONSERVATION 
Conservation Committee 

(originally State Parks Committee) 1928 
Southern California Regional 
Conservation Committee 1976 

Conservation Training Committee 1977 

Santa Monica Mountains Task Force 1978 
SCCOPE (Sierra Club Committee On 

Political Education) 1982 

REGIONAL GROUPS 

t>K Pasadena 1936» 

Long Beach 1941* 

West Los Angeles 1953 

San Fernando Valley I960* 

Orange County 1961* 

East San Gabriel Valley 1963' 

Palos Verdes - South Bay , y - / 

Verdugo Hills' ' 1 ' ' ' ' 

Airport-Marina 
Crescenta Valley 
Mt Baldy 

Hi-Desert A>< • t.i c, Vo ‘ ? - r \ 

Santa Clarita Vailey 
UCLA 

OVarv ‘VC- (£ ) 


ACTIVITIES 

Committee on Local Excursions 1911 e 

•^Evening Dinners Committee 1923-/^47 

Ice Skating Section . . , „ 1923- \<\Z'l 

^Rock Climbing Section'1934-<H<?i 
Ski Mountaineers Section 1935- 

^<Natural Science Section 1939 

Desert Peaks Section 1946 

Hundred Peaks Section 1954* 

Local Hikes Committee (evolved from 
Commitfee on Local Excursions) 1954 

Griffith Park Hikes Committee 

(originally Moonlight Hikes Comm) 1955 


Sierra Peaks Section 10 < •-,/; 
Mule Pack Section 
Cabrillo Section 
Camera Committee 
Bicycle Touring Committee 
Scouting Committee 
Sierra Singles Section 
River Touring Section 
Outings Committee 
International Community Committee 
Nordic Ski Touring Section 
Backpacking Committee 
20's and 30's Singles Section 
Orange County Sierra Singles 
Wilderness Adventures Section 


/ - . 196 5}<fiQ Alpine Ski Touring Committee 


1971 
1971- 
1971* 

1972 
1972* 
1973* 

1973 
W3 


Inner City Outings Committee 
Recreational Outdoor Accessibility 
for the Disabled 1985' 

Little Hikers Committee 1985* 

(Peaks-Under-5000-Ft^Committee 1986 

r ^Tt ZAu/W. tcm'/o SvJ f40r ) c l?>5 


1 AC/ 

~jr7J o 

1959* 

1963~2&o/ 

1965- 

1968- 

1968 - ? 
1968* 

1969 • 

1969 -r 

1970. 

1973* 

1974' 

1975* 

1977 ‘ 

1981* 

1981 

1982* 


/9H 




Clair S. Tappaan 1911-13 1 
Everett Shepardson 1914-16 ) 
Charles Fox 1916-18/^^25^ 
Phil S. Bemays 1918-20 
Herbert S. Adair 1926-27 
Tyler Van Degrift 1928-29 
Peter Van Oosting 1930-31 

D. Ray Brothers 1932-33 
Samuel Merrill 1934-35 
William J. Murray 1936-37 
Robert J. Schonborn 1938 

E. Stanley Jones 1939-40 

A.E. Baldwin 1941-42 

Chester L. Errett 1943 


ANGELES CHAPTER CHAIRPERSONS 

Marion Jones 1943-44 
James T. Vickrey 1945-46 
Ralph Johns 1947 
James L. Gorin 1948/57/62 
E.W. Cunningham 1949 
John W. Banks 1950 
Arthur B. Johnson 1951 
Bill Henderson 1952-53 
Robert Bear 1954-55 
Ruth E. Aiken 1956 
Irene Chamock 1958 
Tom Amneus 1959 
Trudie Hunt I960 
Orville Miller 1961/63 


Edwin D. Woodhouse 1964 
Robert R. Marshall 1965-66 
Richard Searle 1967 
Robert Van Allen 1968-69 
Alan Carlin 1970-71 
Bruce Collier 1972 
Les Reid 1973-74 
Robin Ives 1975-76 
Judy Anderson 1977-78 
Freeman Allen 1979-80 
Sally Reid 1981-82 
Jim Dodson 1983-84 
Elden Hughes 1985-86 


I* 


4 

























00 



The Southern California Section of the Sierra Club was only two years old when most of 
the members attended the dedication of Muir Lodge, Oct. 5, 1913, presided over by first 
chapter Chair, Judge Clair Tappaan (on rt. with pick). Photo contributed by C. J. Fox. 
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January 13-14. Mt. Wilscn to Mt. Lowe via Skyline. Take 1:05 p. m. Sierra Madre car Saturday 
Climb Wilson trail. Dinner, lodging, breakfast at Mt. Wilson Hotel, $2.25. Early start for Mt. Lowe vi 
lunch from hotel. Those desiring may return to the city from Mt. Lowe upon 2:00 p. m.. 4:30 p. m. or 
Others walk to Altadena via Castle Canon. Distance from Mt. Wilson to Mt. Lowe about 6 miles. 

A2683. CLAIR S. TAPPA 

7. January 28. Eaton’s Canon. Take 8:05 Sierra Madre car from P. E. depot, Los Angeles. Buy r 
Rincon Station. Follow up river to Eaton’s Canon. Distance about 8 miles WM. P. BOLA 


8. February 11. 

9- February 25. 
Notice 


Fish Canon. See detailed announcement in L. A. Times Thursday prior, under Spec 
Topango Canon. See detailed announcement in L. A. Times Thursday prioi 


10. March 11. Bailey Canon, Sierra Madre. See detailed announcement in L. A. Times Thursday pric 
Notices. 


at the hnMr ai I.etriflT? ne T “ ble ' In , CaSe , of cl'aiige of time of departure of electric car or train . take 
at me nour nearest the one given in the schedule, whether before or after. But examine the time table be 


stJUaft: '?, d , er ' S corn / nan der in charge of the party, and his will controls. 1 

Mrajing from the trail the party should keep together. 


Chainnan ? f ° r tn ?, S W i" ch a Q S ^ p ovcr ni « ht is to be made must be resen 

W Wed^e^fa* n!^ i persona By at Room 822 Higgins Building, or by phone A12S9) of inte 

^ b Ho!o ru wl ! en * ,e list wiH bc c,osc< «- If after sending in name 

remote ho?els°provide P for mo^Lhan' g C 0 ha,rrnan * that another ma > *void assessment in so 


of th". Trip*. Those desiring to knapsack may do so on any of the overnight trips. But noti 

the Committee on Local Excursions, nevertheless, and state whether or not meals will he requirt 


S. Lunchea. Lnnche* should be taken from home for each Sunday trip and for two-day trips. 


obieets ?f O ?^ 0 ri tt l e CIU , b ' T he ' vn,ks are by no means for Club members only. Bring your friends Tel 
objects of the Club, and it is very probable they will want to join us and lend their fi.l m »h. ineLnL J 
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FOUNDING DATES OF ANGELES CHAPTER ENTITIES 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SERVICES 


ACTIVITIES 


1911 

1924 


Executive Committee 
Membership Committee 
Schedule Committee (evolved from 

Committee on Local Excursions) 1932 
Mountaineering Committee (MTC, BMTC) 1963 


Leadership Training Committee 
Chapter History Committee 


Trails Committee 


ft* 


Friends-of -the Angeles Chapter 


1968 
. . 1970 
1972 
1981 


1935- 

1939 

1946 

1954* 


CONSERVATION 


1954 


Conservation Committee 

(originally State Parks Committee) 1928 
Southern California Regional 
Conservation Committee 
Conservation Training Committee 
Santa Monica Mountains Task Force 
SCCOPE (Sierra Club Committee On 
Political Education) 


1976 

1977 

1978 


1982 


REGIONAL GROUPS 


&K Pasadena 
Long Beach 
West Los Angeles 
San Fernando Valley 
Orange County 
East San Gabriel Valley 


1936' 

1941* 

1953 

I960 4 

1961 * 

1963' 


Committee on Local Excursions 1911 1 

pkEvening Dinners Committee 1923-/347 

Ice Skating Section , ... 1923- <3<7 

Rock Climbing Section J.... ■ - ,*4?" 1934-*H*» 

Ski Mountaineers Section 
6 * Natural Science Section 
Desert Peaks Section 
Hundred Peaks Section 
Local Hikes Committee (evolved from 
Commitfee on Local Excursions) 

Griffith Park Hikes Committee 

(originally Moonlight Hikes Comm) 

Sierra Peaks Section 
Mule Pack Section 
Cabrillo Section 
Camera Committee 
Bicycle Touring Committee 
Scouting Committee 
Sierra Singles Section 
River Touring Section 
Outings Committee 
International Community Committee 
Nordic Ski Touring Section 
Backpacking Committee 
20's and 30 1 s Singles Section 
Orange County Sierra Singles 
Wilderness Adventures Section 


Palos Verdes - South Bay , . 1965/^Alpine Ski Touring Committee 


Verdugo Hills 
Airport-Marina 
Crescenta Valley 
Mt Baldy 

Hi-Desert : A > • t. ; c V,-i 

Santa Clarita Valley 
UCLA 

St fcrra. 


1971* 

1971- 

1971* 

1972 
1972' 
1973* 

1973 
1333 


Inner City Outings Committee 
Recreational Outdoor Accessibility 
for the Disabled 
Little Hikers Committee 
,Peaks-Under-5000-Ft Committee 
f/ TJ> SrAu AMTOWO Sic< f407 


1955 

riyyo 

1959* 

1963-2c>o/ 
1965- 
1968 
1968 - ? 
1968 • 

1969* 
1969-r 
1970. 

1973- 

1974* 

1975- 
1977 4 
1981» 

1981 

1982 


1985* 

1985* 

1986 

K/35T 


C)\ I* $ <* - 


ANGELES CHAPTER CHAIRPERSONS 


Clair S. Tappaan 

1911 - 13 ') 

Marion Jones 

1943-44 

Edwin D. Woodhouse 

1964 

Everett Shepardson 191.4-16 ) 

James T. Vickrey 

1945-46 

Robert R. Marshall 

1965-66 

Charles Fox 1916-18/3^25" 

Ralph Johns 

1947 

Richard Searle 

1967 

Phil S. Be mays 

1918-20 

James L. Gorin 1948/57/62 

Robert Van Allen 

1968-69 

Herbert S. Adair 

1926-27 

E.W. Cunningham 

1949 

Alan Carlin 

1970-71 

Tyler Van Degrift 

1928-29 

John W. Banks 

1950 

Bruce Collier 

1972 

Peter Van Oosting 

1930-31 

Arthur B. Johnson 

1951 

Les Reid 

1973-74 

D. Ray Brothers 

1932-33 

Bill Henderson 

1952-53 

Robin Ives 

1975-76 

Samuel Merrill 

1934-35 

Robert Bear 

1954-55 

Judy Anderson 

1977-78 

William J. Murray 

1936-37 

Ruth E. Aiken 

1956 

Freeman Allen 

1979-80 

Robert J. Schonbom 1938 

Irene Chamock 

1958 

Sally Reid 

1981-82 

E. Stanley Jones 

1939-40 

Tom Amneus 

1959 

Jim Dodson 

1983-84 

A.E. Baldwin 

1941-42 

Trudie Hunt 

1960 

Elden Hughes 

1985-86 

Chester L. Errett 

1943 

Orville Miller 

1961/63 



l* 








Club was only two years old when most of 
,odge, Oct. 5, 1913, presided over by first 
th pick). Photo contributed by C. J. Fox. 
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AMS CHAPTER AWARDS 
conpiled by Maureen R. Cates 

The Angeles Chapter has been particularly blessed by an abundance of fine leaders and volunteers. There 
is a saying on the Awards Committee "that we can’t give them money, but we can give them love”. So 
here’s a salute to those many outstanding individuals recognized for their contributions to the chapter. 

Legend 


85 - year award was given, in this case 1985 

OS - Outings Service Award 



CS - Conservation Service Award 


PB - Phil Bemays Service Award 



CM - Citation of Merit 


S - Special Award 



EA - Extraordinary Achievement Award , , , 

SS - Special Service Award 



M - Media Award 


^ m IW o WH - Weldon Heald Conservation Award 


OL - Outings Leadership Award Ch< * - deceased/*tff*r i"££e pt erf- ^u/artLj 

r^uifvv 

—A- 

Gail Adams 

83-SS 

Freeman Allen 

83-CS 

Gene Andreasen 

76-SS 


Ken Adler 

84-CS 

Sid & Jcyce Alpert 

75-CS 

Allen Arata 

85-CS 


Dick Akawie 

77—QL * 76—PB, 

Tan Anneus 

79-SS 

Ken Ashby 

79-SS 



74-SS, 70-SS 

Judy Anderson 

84-EA., 79-WH 



John Backus 

79-OL, 77-OS 

Dorothy Beck 

78-OS 

Bill Bradley 

82-OS 


Glerm Bailey 

78-CS 

Anthony Beilensan 

79-6 

Marilyn Brewer 

78-EA 


How Bailey 

83-OL, 78-OS 

Randy Bernard 

74-SS 

Art Brown 

80-CS 


R.L. (Puf) Bailey 

80-CS 

*Phil Bemays 

68-PB 

Dave Brown 

81-CS, 

78-EA 

Richard Ball 

73-WH, 69-CS 

Fritzi Bernstein 

78-CS 

Stag Brown 

79-OS 


Lois Banda 

83-OS 

Art Blauvelt 

85-OS 

lone Buie 

78-CS 


Bruce Barnbaum 

81-M 

Rhoda Blecker 

76-SS 

Jack Burby 

80-M 


Jack Bascoo 

78-OS 

Doris Blum 

73-SS 

Adam Burk 

82-OS 


Leonard Bey less 

80-CS 

Lois Bcylen 

73-CS 




-C* 

Victor Calvo 

80-S 

Nathan Clark 

8>WH 

Jane Conway 

79-S 


A1 Canpbell 

73-SS 

Paul Clark 

80-SS 

Allyn Cooksey 

82-GS 


Alan Carlin 

72-WH 

Pete Clark 

85-6 

#Cleo Coens 

78-SS 


Patty Carpenter 

85-CS 

Sanders Claussen 

83-SS 

Danella Cope 

76-S 


Jim Carriel 

84-OS 

Mary Coffeen 

78-OS 

Bill Crane 

83-OS 


Jean Carson 

85-SS 

Jcyce Coleman- 


Alan Crawford 

74-CS 


Maureen Cates 

77-PB 

Maginn 

Bruce Collier 

84-CS 

Ken Croker 

84-EA, 

78-WH, 

Jean Chamberlin 

72-CS 

74-PB 


75-CS 


* Irene Chamock 

69-PB 

Dottie Ccnlon 

74-CS 

*Ed Curl 

73-6S 


*Lee Christie 

78-EA 

Paul Conrad 

69-M 

David Czamanske 

84-OS 


- 1 ^ 

Priscilla Darby 

84-SS 

Simone DeMiguel 

84-SS, 79-OS 

Jo Ann Dodson 

81-CS 


Bryn Daum 

85-SS 

78-EA 

*Wilscn Dresler 

77-OS 


Inis & Joe Davidson 81-SS 

*Doug DeNike 

76-CS 

Mark Dunbar 

83-OS 


Jay Davis 

77-SS 

John DePcy 

83-OS 

Gerry Dunie 

85-OS 


Anthony Day 

80-M 

Dick DeRusha 

80-CS 

Lura Dymond 

76-SS 


Gertrude Day 

79-CS 

Martha Dickscn 

81-OS 



Diana Dee 

75-SS 

Jim Dodson 

85-PB 





-E- 


Fred & Helen Eaton 

81-SS 

Edna Erspamer 

85-OS 

Ab Ezekiel 

80-CS 

Tasker & Beula 


Frank Esswein 

79-SS 



Edndstcn 

67-WH 

Sue Eubanks 

73-6S 



-F- 

Nacmi Farr 

76-CS 

Margot Feuer 

82-WH, 78-EA 

Bob Franptcn 

80-SS 

Jim Faul 

81-SS 

R. Walter Fey 

83-SS, 80-CS 

Catherine Freeman 

82-SS 

Dr. Rinmon C. Fay 

84-5 

R. S. (Sam) Fink 

78-GL 

Andy Fried 

82-OS 

Pepi Feinblatt 

84-6S 

Joanne Fleischer 

85-CS 

Cynthia Frumhoff 

78-EA 

Mary Ferguson 

79-PB 

Phillip Fradkin 

74-M 




2.0 









-G- 


Evelyn Gayman 

76-CS, 

66-WH 

Mark Goebel 

84-GL 

Iyime Goldstein 

78-EA 


Herley Goyran 


66-WH 

Alice Goldberg 

84-OS 

Clara Gorenfeld 

72-CS 


Bob Georgian 
Charles Gerckens 

79-OS 


Jack Goldberg 

84-OS 80-SS 

Fred Grablel 

75-SS 


82-PB, 

74-SS 

Steve Goldblatt 

73-SS 

Bob Greenawalt 

81-OS 


Lillian Gerckens 


74-SS 

Clara Goldstein 

82-OS 

Bill Greninger 

70-CS 


Iris dubrett 

81-CS 


Harry Goldstein 

77-OS 

Helen Groone 

75-SS 


-a- 


- - — 




-- 


Elaine Burke 



*Bob Hawthorne 

a-os 

Fred Hoeptner 

85-WH, 

74-CS 

Hamilton 

84-OS 


Joan Haynes 

83-SS 

Bill Holden 

77-WH 


George Harr 

Roz Harper 

84-OS 


*Weldon Heald 

62-WH 

Walter Houk 

72-M 


84-SS 


*Randall Henderson 

63-WH 

William Houze 

74-SS 


Ellen Stem Harris 

69-S 


Tan Herbert 

82-CS 

Russ and 



Stanley Hart 

85-CS, 

74-CS 

Bob Hicks 

81-PB, 77-SS 

Peggy Hubbard 
Diane Hutchinson 

78-SS 


Tcm Hauge 

82-SS 


Jan HinkBtcn 

77-S 

85-OS 


-I- 

Frank Interlandi 

73-M 


Lori Ives 

68-WH 

Robin Ives 

84-EA, 

68-WH 

80-PB, 

—J— 

Dave Jaquette 

76-CS 


^Arthur Johnson 

61-WH 

Bob Jones 

79-M 


*Bob Jeans 

76-S 


Huey Johnson 

82-S 

Charles Jones 

85-OS 


Tom Jeter 

82-CS, 

78-SS 

Norman Johnson 

79-SS 

Ron Jones 

85-OL, 

79-OS 

—K— 

Steve Kaufman 

82-CS 

.... 

Ernest Kirk 

84-SS 

Chuck Kcpenec 

82-OS 

.... 

Jerry Keating 

76-OL 


John KLinepeter 

84-SS 

Howard Koster 

82-SS 


Avis Keetfr 

81-CS 


Jo Kitz 

78-EA 




Norman Kingsley 

74-SS 


Adrienne Knute 

83-SS 




— 

Larry Lacoribe 

84-CS 

.... 

Emil Lawton 

78-EA 

David P. Lewis 

84-S 

.... 

Bob Iamand 

79-CS 


Larry Lee 

79-CS 

Paul Lipsohn 

78-0L, 

74-SS 

Jcyce Lamond 

84-SS 


Joetnn Leonard 

69-S 

Garden Lindberg 

82-SS 


Ruth Lansford 

84-S 


Evelyn Levine 

80-SS 

John Linden 

81-CS 


Dennis Lantz 

76-OS 


Lou Levy 

82-CS, 78-EA 

Frank Langaberger 

83-OS 


-M- 

Gordon MacLeod 

79-OS 


Joe Masters 

70-SS 

Doris Merrifield 

85-OS 


Margaret Malm 

82-PB 


Gene Mauk 

82-CS 

*Ruth Miller 

83-OS 


Doug Mantle 

81-OS 


Nat Maurer 

83-OS 

Kay Mills 

80-M 


Mary Anne Mark 

74-WH 


Rosemary Maxey 

85-SS 

Natalie Mlyniec 

80-0S 


Robert Mark 

74-WH, 

73-SS 

Joe McCosker 

80-SS 

Jan Moore 

82-SS 


George Marshall 

65-tfH 


Bob McDcnnell 

84-EA, 75-CS 

George Morgan 

73-SS 


Grace Marshall 

81-CS, 

78-EA 

IXiane McRuer 

Sl-QL, 73-PB 

Mountaineering 



H. George Marshall 
Robert 8. Marshall 

80-SS 


Fadil Mehmed 

79-SS 

Training Committee 

84-04 


69-WH 


*John and 


Bob Muns 

83-SS 


Frankie Marx 

76-0S 


Ruth Mendenhall 

75-SS 



-B- 

BtLll Neill 

83-CS 

.... 

John Nienhuis 

76-OS 

Gordon Nipp 

78-EA 


Sue Nelson 

79-S 


Louise Nienhuis 

82-SS 

Mel Nutter 

85-S 


Rcyce Neuschatz 

85-S 


Eivor Nilsson 

82-OS 




-0- 


- - - - 




- - - * 

-- 

Joe Obrycki 

78-EA 


Orange County Gran) 83-CM 

Sue Othner 

81-S 


Sally Olin 

80-SS 


Orange County 
Sierra Singles 


Charley Owen 

79-SS 


Jack Oliphant 

79-SS 


85-04 



Gene Olsen 

82-OS 


Horace Ory 

74-SS 















-p- 


A1 Partcn 

80-SS 

Don Pies 

84-0S 

Jim Powers 

70-SS 

Lou Patalano 

85-SS 

♦Jane Pinheiro 

76-S 

Jan Pritchard 

83-SS 

Ed Peterson 

81-SS 

Ann Posselt 

78-EA 



-ft* 






Dick Ramirez 

76-SS 

Art & Emaline Rich 

80-SS 

Murray Rosenthal 

75-PB, 70-CS 

Cuno Ranschau 

82-OS 

Bill Richardson 

78-EA 

Edith Roth 

80-CS 

Irene Rask 

69-CS 

Roy Ringer 

80-M 

Leroy Russ 

82-OS 

Bob Reade 

73-SS 

John Ripley 

83-SS 

Bill T Russell 

82-OL, 80-0S 

Barbara Reber 

83-OS 

Paul Ritschel 

84-QS 

F William Russell 

82-SS 

Sam Reed 

81-SS 

Frank and Frances 


Jack Russell 

83-SS 

Lea Reid 

75-WH 

Robinson 

85-S 

Jerry Russcm 

81-SS 

Sally Reid 

84-EA, 84-WH, 

John W Robinson 

76-M 




74-CS 

Norm Rohn 

79-0S 



Barbara and 


Miriam & Ben Romero 70-CS 



Nick Reznick 

81-OS 

Cecile Rosenthal 

73-Kffl, 70-CS 



-S- 






Milly St. Charles 

78-EA 

Bob Siebert 

84-SS 

Bob Speik 

84-SS 

Vera Salomons 

82-SS 

Don Siemens 

84-OS 

Chuck Stein 

76-OS 

Santa Monica Mts 


Alan Sieroty 

82-S 

Maria Steinberg 

78-SS 

Task Force 

78-EA., 75-CS 

Sierra Singles 


Ed Stella 

84-OS 

A1 Sattler 

84-PB 

Section 

78-01 

♦Howard Stephens 

72-PB, 68-S 

Anita Savage 

70-SS 

Bob nmnnft 

71-M 

Don Stivers 

83-SS 

Ruth and 


♦Grace Simons 

71-S 

Les Stockton 

79-OS 

*Fred Schrader 

72-SS 

Carolyn & Ron Smith 70-SS 

Dick Strandberg 

83-PB, 78-S 

Bill Scott 

83-SS 

Gordon Smith 

84-CS 

Ryllis Strawn 

84-SS 

Richard Searle 

71-PB 

Sparky Smith 

78-EA 

Denny Sutherland 

74-CS 

♦Parker Severson 

81-SS 

Irene Snavely 

85-SS 

Harry Sutherland 

82-SS 

Virgil Shields 

84-OS 

Betty Southam 

82-SS 

Jill Swift 

78-EA, 76-WH; 

George Shinno 

77-SS 

Don Sparks 

81-CS 


73-CS 

-T- 

Fem Tantzen 

75-SS 

Julia Thomas 

79-SS 

George Toby 

81-OS 

Nancy Taylor 

85-SS 

Sally Thomas 

84-SS 

Peter Tolies 

75-CS, 69-CS 

Iyle Taylor 

71-WH, 69-CS 

Bob Thompson 

80-OS 

Alice Tcneman 

77-SS 

Mac Terrell 

71-SS 

Sonya Thompson 

80-WH 

Jack Trager 

85-SS 

Merlin Thayer 

81-SS 

Den Tidwell 

85-SS 

James Tiyner 

80-S 

-V- 

Beverly Van Cleave 

83-OS 

Sally Vogel 

83-SS 



Ron Van Cleave 

83-OS 

Martha Voght 

73-OS 



*. 






Linda Wade 

82-S 

Bob Wheatley 

81-OS 

Fred Wing 

81-OS 

Tom Wade 

80-SS 

Pete White 

73-ss 

Tina Winters 

82-CS 

Molly Webster 

78-EA, 74-CS 

Steve Wilkie 

74-SS 

Thomas Woessner 

74-CS 

Ron Webster 

80-0S, 78-EA, 

Dino Williams 

73-SS 

James P Wood 

79-SS 


74-CS 

Doug Williams 

85-SS 

Evelyn Work 

73-SS 

John Wedberg 

70-PB 

Helen Maiy Williams 84-S 

Ruth Worley 

78-SS 

West Los Angeles 


Sparky Wilson 

82-SS 

Dick Worsfold 

77-OS 

Group 

79-CM 

Chuck Wilts 

80-GL 



-Y- 

Joseph Young 

84-SS 

♦Cliff Youngquist 

64-WH 

Eaory Yount 

81-OS 


22 . 


-Z- 

Steve Zetsche 


85-CS 











Muir Lodge in all its glory is shown in the top photo¬ 
graph taken in the 1920s by Wm. C. Barry. The "mountain 
home" of the Southern California Chapter was destroyed by 
the great flood of 1938, despite a diversion dam 
constructed by club members a few years earlier. Today, 
only the sequoia tree seen to the far right in the upper 
view remains to mark the site. 



"2 3 







Above: The Baldy Cabin, an old miners' shack just below 
Baldy Notch, was used by the chapter as a stop-over on 
the Mt. Baldy climb from 1923 until the cabin was given 
up in favor of Harwood Lodge in 1930. Photo by Niles 
Werner. Below: Chapter founder Phil Bernays presides at 
a Muir Lodge construction party. To his immediate left 
is Lester Moore, the building's architect. On Bernays' 
right are Charles Fox (mustache) and Chester Versteeg. 
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Above : Until widespread ownership of automobiles in the 
1920s, many chapter trips were made on auto busses. The 
going could be cold, as shown by this outing to Wright's 
Ranch on December 1, 1918. Photo from Edgar Cook Collec¬ 
tion, courtesy of Louise Werner. Below: Busses were used 
to transport this group to the new wonder of its age, the 
Owens Valley Aqueduct, in 1914. 



2.5 





Above: Outdoor clothing was bound to evolve. This 1913 
Sierra Club group on Lookout Mountain in the Hollywood 
Hills represented the more formal aspects of a decade of 
transition into the "anything goes" Jazz Age of the '20s. 
Edgar Cook photo courtesy of Louise Werner. 

Below: Hiking attire more typical of the period was 
photographed by William Barry. Neckties were de rigueur 
for both sexes and hiking suits were common. Note the 
hob-nailed boots worn by the ladies. 



2.C 



2P 


By 1917 a more casual dress code auguring the approaching Jazz Age is in evidence with this 
group captured on film next to Sturtevant Falls just upstream from Muir Lodge. Ties are 
beginning to disappear, but pants are yet to grace the female form. 





me 











2.J* 


This Sierra Club display was featured at chapter founder Phil Bernays' art store sometime in the 
1920s. The painting of Muir Lodge at the far left decorates Harwood Lodge today. 
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Above: Chapter members, like all Southern Californians, 
eagerly embraced the automobile and the increased back- 
country accessibility this new mode of transportation 
provided. There were no campgrounds and few roads in the 
California desert when this group traveled to Deep Canyon 
near Palm Springs on a chapter trip in 1932 led by Russ 
Hubbard. 

Below: Southern California's infrequent rains played 
havoc on this late 1920s trip into San Diego County. 








They hiked through the mountains, and in 1923 the Sier- 
rans marched in the Rose Parade - behind their own float 
featuring a "wilderness campfire" complete with campers 
cooking their own flapjacks. Photos by Wm. Barry. 





Above: Club outings have always been well-attended by 
women, as demonstrated by this group shown at Switzers 
Camp in 1925. Photo by Edgar Cook. 

Below: Contrary to popular belief, dipping in local hot 
springs was not invented by Johnny-come-lately Sierra 
Singles. 





